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will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 


Ti. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 


resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography— historical, 
physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine that 


The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency), 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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A NEW AGE 


For freedom, strength; 
for strength, unity; 
for unity, monarchy; 
for Queen Elizabeth, loyalty. 


BANK oF MONTREAL 
Canada's First Sauk 


WORKING with CANADIANS 1 NW cree WALK 
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Che Yucen, wearing her imperial state crown 


and the armills. stands in the throne room at Buckingham Palace 
with H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 


on their return from Westminster Abbey. 
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dexed in the Canadian Index which 
may be found in any public library. 


The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the 
Government of Canada and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 
authority being the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, fourth edition, 1951. 
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receipt for subscription. 
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Queen Elizabeth II, accompanied by her husband, smiles in radiant recognition of her people’s acclam- 
ations, as she drives to Westminster Abbey at foot pace in the splendid golden coach built for her ancestor, 
King George III in 1761. Not yet invested with the insignia of sovereign estate she carries only flowers, 


and wears the diadem of her great-great grandmother, Queen Victoria. 


Coronation, 1953 


London’s Day of Rejoicing 
by KAY CANNON 


I believe it will be a very long time 
indeed before those of us privileged to share 
in London’s Coronation festivities can look 
back on June 2nd without being deeply 
moved all over again by some of the pro- 
found emotion and sense of dedication of 
that memorable day. Perhaps one of the 
most wonderful things about it was that so 
many men, women and children were en- 
abled to share this privilege: for the first time 
in history, not only seven-and-a-half thousand 
invited spectators in the Abbey and three- 
million-odd onlookers from stands, buildings 
and pavements — but also countless millions 
of television-viewers in the United Kingdom, 
the Continent and North America* shared 
in the glory of this solemn ceremony as 
though they too had been actually present. 

For those of us living in Town, this great 
spectacle on June 2nd was the culmination 
of a whole series of exciting events the 
fruit of months of preparation which had 
filled us with growing anticipation as the day 
grew nearer. During almost a year the tradi- 
tional Coronation street parties had been 
planned in the East End; every week col- 
lections of pennies or threepenny bits were 
made from the residents, costumes sewn 
for the children’s fancy-dress competitions, 
local talent rehearsed and souvenir mugs 
purchased. The Ministry of Works, too, was 
busy in 1952, completing blueprints for pre- 
paring Westminster Abbey for the Corona- 
tion Service, planning to build stands where 
the procession was to pass by Royal Parks, 
and to decorate and floodlight public build- 
ings. 

Early in 1953 the stands themselves began 
to appear and the great western entrance to 
the Abbey was shrouded in scaffolding. Here 
was to be erected and furnished, at a cost of 
about £50,000, the Annexe that had been 
found essential for Coronations since the 
time of William IV to provide space for the 





*Seven-and-a-half hours after nineteen cameras had recorded them television films were on the last lap of their air journey to 


’ Canada and the United States via Labrador. 











Canadian troops drawn from Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry, and the Royal 22nd regiment 
enter the forecourt of Buckingham Palace to take their turn with other Commonwealth troops of 
mounting guard at the Palace. 


grand procession to assemble, and also robing 
and retiring rooms for those taking part in 
the ceremony. 

Private stands outside clubs, hotels and 
office buildings were gradually completed, 
and by the end of April coloured decorations 
were going up in earnest throughout London. 
But it was during the final week that excite- 
ment and expectation reached fever pitch. 
Kensington Gardens had become a city of 
canvas harbouring many thousands of the 
troops to take part in Coronation processions. 
And now rehearsals were held almost daily 
in the Abbey so that all those playing roles in 
the service should do so with flawless ease. 
Acting as ‘stage manager’ was the Earl 
Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, to whose 
tireless and devoted efforts so much of the 
Coronation was 


success of the ceremony 


due. It is his hereditary right to order great 
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state functions; therefore, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Heralds’ College, he issued de- 
tails of the order of the Coronation cere- 
monial and instructions for the robes to be 
worn at the Abbey, as well as directing 
arrivals and departures there on the great 
day. 

By train after train and bus after bus, 
loyal subjects swept into the capital from 
the provinces, while overseas visitors from 
east and west descended upon us in their 
thousands by ship or ‘plane. London was 
en féte, the remains of her bomb damage 
screened by flags, bunting and flowers. Pri- 
vate enterprise had joined with the Ministry 
of Works and Borough Councils to provide 
what must surely have been one of the bright- 
est, gayest stage-settings of all times. And 
how the people loved it, for they were in 
festive mood. Throughout the day and until 
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The golden coach drawn by eight greys in trappings of scarlet and gold at last appears to the 
tumultuous delight of the crowds grouped around the Victoria Memorial just opposite Buckingham 
Palace. 


late at night they walked in a solid mass 
along the procession route, admiring the 
decorations, exclaiming over the myriads of 
flowers being arranged at the last minute 
and bringing traffic to a complete stand-still. 
Indeed, there was much to admire: the 
vast intersecting arches, with surmounting 
lions and unicorns and suspended coronets, 
flanked by red heraldic banners, along the 
Mall; the towering masts in Whitehall, 
opposite the Horse Guards, supporting 
bravely plumed replicas of Household Caval- 
ry helmets; the brightly coloured, pavilion- 
like stands and canopies erected by clubs in 
Pall Mall; Eros in his gold cage at Piccadilly 
Circus; the massive tiers of blue, yellow and 
red Commonwealth stands in Parliament 
Square, fragrant with native blossoms flown 
in from the various Dominions; and, of 
course, the Abbey Annexe, newly unveiled, 


with arms of the Commonwealth countries 
on its wall, emblems appropriate to the 
Coronation engraved on the tall frosted 
window at the west end, and, sitting very 
upright on guard before it, a line of sculp- 
tured animals six feet in height, “with ex- 
pressions of ferocious loyalty on their aris- 
tocratic faces’. These are the ‘Queen’s 
Beasts’, taken from heraldic arms used by 
Her Majesty’s royal ancestors: the Lion of 
England, the Unicorn of Scotland, the 
Faleon of the Plantagenets, the Griffin of 
Edward III, the Bull of Clarence, the White 
Lion of Mortimer, the Greyhound and the 
Dragon of the Tudors; the Yale of the Beau- 
forts and the White Horse of Hanover. 

On Sunday many intrepid souls began to 
stake their claims to vantage points along 
the route. Already the weather was showing 


signs of deteriorating, but the pavements 
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The fine architecture of Regent Street forms a perfect setting for the procession that winds its way 
towards Piccadilly Circus. The foremost troops are passing the Statue of Eros in his golden cage. 
The flood lighting of this statue was a special attraction of the evening illuminations. 


were covered with crouching or outstretched 
forms that night. On Monday the showers 
began in but the crowds 
bringing blankets, thermos flasks, bags of 


earnest, grew, 


food, packs of cards and even large tar- 
paulins, which they stretched from lamppost 
to tree to form a shelter. The Mall late that 
night provided a strange spectacle. At the 
Palace end a crowd of many thousands had 
assembled, hoping for a glimpse of royalty; 
while at both sides of the road men, women 
and children were preparing for ‘bed’. I 
watched one girl comb out her hair, roll it 
up in curlers, don first a hairnet and then a 
plastic hood, smother her face with cold 
cream, and snuggle down into a sleeping bag 
with as little self-consciousness as if in her 
own bedroom. The temperature dropped 
steadily to almost 40 degrees F.; the rain 
descended in torrents; throughout the parks 
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and streets along the route sodden news- 
papers and blankets covered the multitudes 
patiently waiting for the morrow. 

Suddenly, in the very early hours of 
Tuesday, a tremendous wave of excitement 
surged along the pavements as special edi- 
tions of morning papers announced “The 
of Everest”. What a_ splendid 
omen what a magnificent Coronation gift 
to their voung Queen Elizabeth! Cold and 


Conquest 


cramp were forgotten as everyone gloried in 


this timely news. 

At dawn additional multitudes streamed 
in from buses and tube stations: those with 
seats (from thirty-five down to five guineas 
with or without champagne luncheons 
those who must stand ; 33,000 London County 
Council schoolchildren for whom places had 
been reserved along the Victoria Embank- 
ment; and the Gold Staff Officers and guests 
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The patience of the waiting crowds was richly rewarded when the Queen with her glittering 

cortége came into view. The uniforms and weapons of the Yeomen of the Guard, marching along- 

side, has scarcely changed in over four hundred years. Walking grooms, who carry stav2s to pick 
up the traces when rounding a curve, march beside the eight grey horses. 








at the Abbey — peers in their scarlet robes, 
peeresses with their gleaming tiaras and 
jewels, pages in their varicoloured liveries, 
and countless others, from all over the 
world, in ceremonial, multi-hued splendour. 

The time passed quickly in the streets, for 
there was much to watch. Soon after 5 a.m. 
police reinforcements arrived and started to 
remove stools and boxes from spectators who 
had brought them along in defiance of regu- 
lations. These were carefully labelled with 
their owners’ names and placed in a black 
van — on which some wag quickly chalked: 
“Cheap seats, 1/6 each, apply Scotland 
Yard”! Everyone of possible interest was 
cheered, from street-sweepers to an em- 
barrassed gentleman in a grey top hat. 

But at 8.45 a.m. there was real cause for 
cheering, as the first of the nine processions 
to arrive at Westminster Abbey brought the 
Lord Mayor of London with his Lady 
Mayoress from the Mansion House. Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family and representatives 
of foreign states quickly followed by car 
from Buckingham Palace and St. James’s 
Palace. At 9.15 the carriage procession of 
the Queen of Tonga and seven Sultans left 
Buckingham Palace, followed by the Prime 
Ministers. Then the Speaker rode from the 
House of Commons in his ornate Speaker’s 
Coach; and about three-quarters of an hour 
later the Princes and Princesses of the Blood 
Royal arrived by carriage at the Annexe. 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret were greeted with tre- 
mendous cheers as they travelled in the Irish 
State Coach from Clarence House, reaching 
the Abbey at 10.32. 

But the longest and loudest ovation of all 
was reserved for the Queen, who, in a crim- 
son velvet ermine-trimmed robe, with Prince 
Philip in the full-dress uniform of Admiral 
of the Fleet beside her, set out in the gold 
State Coach at 10.26. Hers was indeed a 
colourful procession: the red and blue tunics 
of the Household Cavalry and their plumed 
helmets, the Tudor uniforms of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, and the scarlet livery of the 
Queen’s Bargemaster and Watermen in 
particular caught the eye. Slowly they pro- 
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The enthusiasm of the crowd is rousy the 
ata moment when they were passiipetwee 
The maple leaf is plainly seen abofhe do 
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ceeded along the Mall, through Admiralty 
Arch, down Northumberland Avenue, along 
the Victoria Embankment to Bridge Street, 
and so via Parliament Square to the blue- 
canopied entrance of the Annexe. Here, just 
after 11 a.m., Her Majesty alighted from her 
coach to be greeted by the Earl Marshal; six 
Maids of Honour raised her heavy velvet 
train as she passed through the double white 
doors of the Royal Entrance — a glistening 
diadem on her chestnut hair symbolizing 
the Crown so soon to take its place. 

Within the Annexe the Queen’s Procession 
was already forming up and would soon pass 
down the blue carpet of the Abbey nave to 
the gold of the Theatre, on the site of which 
Britain’s monarchs have been crowned since 
the time of William the Conqueror. This pro- 
cession was a long one, and moved very 
slowly down the aisle as a choir of 400 men’s 
and boys’ voices (including Commonwealth 
representatives) sang the anthem “I was 
glad ...”, which dates back to Stuart times; 
accompanying them was the Abbey organ 
and an orchestra composed of sixty of 
Britain’s finest players. 

Suddenly, as the Queen herself appeared, 
the music ceased and a fanfare of twenty 
trumpets rang out. Then the Queen’s 
Scholars of Westminster School cried out 
their traditional salute: “Vivat Regina! 
Vivat Regina Elizabetha! Vivat! Vivat! 
Vivat! ... ” So the anthem continued as 
Her Majesty, having climbed the steps to 
the Theatre with great dignity, proceeded 
to the Chair of Estate, under the Royal Gal- 
lery. Meanwhile, the Bible, Paten and 
Chalice were placed on the altar by the 
Bishops who had borne them in procession: 
and those peers who had carried the items 
of the Regalia presented them (excepting 
the five swords) in turn to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who gave them to the 
Dean of Westminster to lay upon the altar. 

Then began the Recognition, or first part 
of the Coronation Service. The Archbishop, 
together with the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, Lord High Constable, 
Earl Marshal and Garter King of Arms, 
went in turn to the east, south, west and 
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north sides of the Theatre, the Archbishop 
saying each time: “Sirs, I here present unto 
you Queen Elizabeth, your undoubted 
Queen; wherefore all you who are come this 
day to do your homage and service, are you 
willing to do the same ?” “God Save Queen 
Elizabeth!’’, cried her subjects from the four 
quarters of the Abbey, as, facing each in 
turn, she bowed slightly in acknowledge- 
ment. 

The trumpets again rang out as the Queen 
returned to her Chair and prepared to take 
her Coronation Oath. In reply to the Arch- 
bishop’s queries, she swore to govern all her 
peoples according to their respective laws 
and customs, to cause law and justice to be 
executed with mercy, to maintain the laws 
of God and the doctrine, worship, discipline 
and government of the Church of England 
as established in England. Before the altar 
she then laid her hand upon the Bible and 
repeated the Oath, which she subsequently 
signed. 

When the Queen was again seated in her 
Chair, the Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland gave to her the 
Holy Bible, described as “the most valuable 
thing that this world affords”. “Here is 
wisdom’”’, added the Moderator. ‘“This is the 
royal Law; these are the lively Oracles of 
God.”” His presentation of the Bible was of 
particular interest, representing as it did the 
first occasion on which a dignitary of the 
Church of Scotland had played a role in the 
Coronation ceremony. 

At this moment, almost unnoticed, Prince 
Charles was brought into the Royal Gallery 
to sit between Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother and Princess Margaret. Fascinated 
from then onwards by the scene below him, 
he alternately watched his mother with rapt 
attention and asked innumerable questions. 

With the singing of “Behold, O God our 
Defender...” by the choir, the communion 
service began. After prayers by the Arch- 
bishop, the Bishop of London read the 
Epistle and the Archbishop of York the 
Gospel; and then, with Queen and people 
standing, the Creed was sung. 

There followed the most sacred part of the 




















On the Queen’s arrival at the Abbey, her six maids of honour deftly take charge of her heavy train, while 
Prince Philip, resplendent in the full-dress uniform of Admiral of the Fleet, looks on. The Queen is just 
about to enter the annexe to the great west door, where the Abbey procession will form up. 

















The Queen, supported by the Bishop of Durham and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, is taking the 
oath to govern her peoples according to their laws and customs, to keep the peace and to temper 
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justice with mercy. 


whole service, the Anointing. As the choir 
“Zadok the Priest” 


(an anthem heard at every Coronation since 


sang Handel’s stirring 


that of George II, for whom it was written 
in 1727), the Queen was divested of her 
crimson robe, tiara and jewellery by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain and her Mistress of 
the Robes; then, a simple white shift over 
her robe, she satin King Edward’s Chair, over 
the stone of Scone, while four Knights of the 
Garter held a rich cloth-of-gold canopy over 
her to ensure privacy for the mystical rites 
to follow. Taking the twelfth-century golden 
spoon and fourteenth-century eagle-headed 
ampulla (oldest objects of the Regalia) from 
the altar, the Dean of Westminster poured 
into the former some of the holy oil, or chrism. 
With this the Archbishop then anointed the 


Queen on her palms, breast and head, say- 
ing: “* 
Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet, so 
be thou anointed, blessed, and consecrated 


. as Solomon was anointed King by 


The Queen, arrayed in a plain white robe, 
awaits the sacrament of her anointing under a 
golden canopy held over her by four Knights 
of the Garter. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury places on the young Queen’s head the crown of St. Edward which 

she alone has the right to wear. At the same moment all the peers and peeresses put on their 

coronets and shout ‘God save the Queen”. Simultaneously a royal salute is fired from the Tower 

of London and in Commonwealth cities all round the world. It is the climax of all the symbolism 
that binds our family of nations together. 


blessing, Her Majesty rose to be invested by 
the Dean of Westminster and the Mistress of 
Robes in the outward symbols of 


Queen over the Peoples whom the Lord thy 
God hath given thee to rule and govern...” 
After kneeling to receive the Archbishop’s — the 








The Queen is now invested with all the regalia 





and panoply of sovereignty and has been sym- 


bolically lifted on to her throne, which is raised five steps above the main theatre. 


majesty — the Colobium Sindonis, tunic and 
girdle of cloth-of-gold. Then, as she sat in 
King Edward’s Chair, the various items of 
the Regalia were presented to her: the 
Golden Spurs, symbols of Knighthood, and 
the magnificent Jewelled Sword (substituted 
for the heavy Sword of State). “With this 
Sword do justice, stop the growth of ini- 
quity ...” exhorted the Archbishop. Next 
the Armills, or “Bracelets of sincerity and 





wisdom”, gift of the Commonwealth coun- 
i} tries, were clasped on her wrists (this part of 
the ceremony having been revived for the 
first time since the Coronation of Edward 
VI in 1547). 
Now the golden Robe Royal and Stole 
Royal were placed upon her, the Archbishop 
pronouncing: “Receive this Imperial Robe, 
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and the Lord your God endue you with 
knowledge and wisdom, with majesty and 
with power from on high”. So, wearing, as 
the anointed of God, the panoply of the high 
priests of old, Queen Elizabeth prepared to 
receive the final symbols of her exalted office. 
First the gold Orb surmounted by a cross 
(reminder that “the whole world is subject 
to the Power and Empire of Christ”’) was 
presented, and next the sapphire and ruby 
“Ring of kingly dignity”’ put on the fourth 
finger of her right hand. Then, an em- 
broidered white glove (symbolizing gentle- 
ness in levying taxes!) having been placed 
on her right hand by Lord Woolton, the 
Archbishop delivered the Sceptre with the 
Cross, “ensign of kingly power and justice”, 
into her right hand, and the Rod with the 
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Dove, “Rod of equity and mercy”, into her centre of the Theatre to be symbolically 


left. The supreme act of Coronation was lifted thereon. 






about to be performed. After praying before After the Exhortation came the Homage. 
























the altar, the Archbishop reverently bore First the Archbishop of Canterbury knelt 
the heavy St. Edward’s Crown (over five before the Queen, and, placing his hands be- 
pounds in weight) to where the Queen was _ tween hers, did fealty on behalf of the kneel- 
seated and poised it dramatically above her ing bishops. Prince Philip followed, promis- 
head. All were standing silent as Elizabeth II ing to become her “liege man of life and 
was crowned Queen but a moment later limb’, touching her Crown and kissing her 
the peers and peeresses, as with a single left cheek. Next came the Duke of Gloucester, 
movement, swept their gleaming coronets the Duke of Kent, and finally, in order, the 
to their heads. Senior Peer of each degree. Meanwhile the 

The trumpets sounded, the bells rang out, choir sang anthems, including ““O Lord, Our 
and across the country and Commonwealth Governour . .. ”, by Canadian composer 
guns boomed in salute. “God Save the Healey Willan; and as the Homage ended, 
Queen”, cried the congregation again and the Kneller Hall trumpeters again played a 
again. And “God Save the Queen”’, shouted fanfare, the people crying out: “God Save 
those in the streets to whom the service was Queen Elizabeth, Long Live Queen Eliza- 
being relayed by hundreds of loudspeakers. beth, May the Queen Live Forever!” 

All remained standing as the choir sang As their acclamation died away, there rose 
and the Archbishop gave the Queen and from choir, orchestra and organ, the familiar 





people his blessing. Then, attended by the Old Hundredth hymn: “All people that on 
Archbishops and Bishops and other Peers of — earth do dwell. ..”, and all the people sang 

the Kingdom, the crowned Queen slowly the congregation, those in the streets and 
moved to her rose-crimson Throne at the — star-is, and countless millions in their homes. 


All the congregation stand to salute the newly crowned Queen. The Archbishop has delivered 
into her left hand the Rod with the Dove, and into her right hand the Sceptre with the Cross. 











Below the royal box where her mother, her sister, and her son are watching, the Queen kneels 

bareheaded at her faldstool and is joined by the Duke of Edinburgh, who has laid aside his coronet. 

They kneel side by side as man and wife to receive Holy Communion for which the Queen has 
offered the Bread and Wine. 
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The great ceremony is ended and the Queen prepares to leave the Abbey. She is wearing the 
Imperial State Crown and bears in her right hand the Sceptre with the Cross, and in her left the Orb. 


Then, after the fifth verse had ended, the 
Communion Service gradually came to its 
climax. Her Majesty, having delivered up 
Crown, Sceptre and Rod, and made her 
offerings, knelt beside her husband before 
the altar, where, as man and wife, they 
prayed together and received Holy Com- 
munion. 

Afterwards, as a jubilant Te Deum was 
the Queen, 
Crown and Sceptres, passed beyond the 


raised, having resumed her 
altar, four swords being carried before her, 
for the recess in St. Edward’s Chapel. But a 
few minutes later, she emerged again, now 
revealed in all the splendour of Imperial 
State Crown and gold and ermine-trimmed 
purple velvet robe, bearing in her right hand 
the Sceptre and in her left the Orb; and so 


she passed regally in procession through the 


Abbey to the west door, while her subjects 
greeted their crowned and dedicated sover- 
eign by singing in unison: “God Save the 
Queen...’ 

The two-mile-long procession that was to 
escort Her Majesty back to her palace now 
began to form up. In it were riding or march- 
ing men and women of the fighting services 
of all the Queen’s realms. Including bands, 
of which there were twenty-seven (as well as 
twenty the 12,000 
officers and men took part in the procession 
from the Abbey. Excluding bands, the total 


along route), about 


number of officers and men participating 
either in the processions or in lining the route 
on June 2nd was over 29,000; in addition, 
16,000 
troops were employed on Coronation duties 


some reserve and administrative 


in London. 
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At 3.13 p.m., after a light luncheon in the 
Annexe, the Queen again entered her golden 
State Coach, and set off in pouring rain, with 
Prince Philip on her left. By that time the 
head of the procession had already passed 
up Whitehall, via Trafalgar Square and 
Cockspur Street into Pall Mall, up St. 
James's Street, along Piccadilly to Hyde Park 
Corner, and thence up the East Carriage 
Drive towards Marble Arch. (This gives 
some idea of its great length, which took 
forty minutes to pass a given point.) Some 
of those along the route had now waited for 
forty-eight hours, but wind and rain had 
detracted nothing from their enthusiasm. 
Cheer after cheer swept along the stands and 
pavements, and many taking part in the 
parade appeared visibly moved by the 
warmth of the ovation they received. 

The uniforms of Colonial troops, particu- 
larly bareheaded men from Fiji in scarlet 
jackets and white skirts, evoked particular 
interest. Behind them followed troops from 
the Commonwealth, including _ thirty-six 
Canadian mounties in blue and scarlet. They 
were greeted by a special cheer, numerous 
Londoners having already watched them 
riding in Hyde Park during their preceding 
training period. In all, 450 Canadians had 
come to London to march before the Queen 
of Canada. 

Next came the Royal Air Force and then 
the Army, led by the Home Guard, also 
greeted with warm applause. With the 
British Army marched the Gurkhas; and 
their pipers, as well as those from Pakistan, 
Scotland and Ireland, played in the massed 
bagpipe bands that followed. The Navy, as 
senior service, marched after the Army. Soon 
there was a volley of clapping — spontaneous 
appreciation for the superb marching of the 
Guards, for we were now seeing that section 
in the procession of special Sovereign’s troops 
who had set out in the morning to take their 
Queen to the Abbey. 

Then followed the carriage procession of 
Colonial rulers, the Sultans and their Sul- 
tanas. Alone among this group the six-foot- 
three-inches-tall Queen of Tonga, sovereign 
of the Friendly Islands, had refused to allow 
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the hood to be put up; sitting opposite the 
smiling Sultan of Kelantan, she wiped the 
rain from her face with a hanky while laugh- 
ing and waving a large brown arm tirelessly 

to the tremendous joy of the waiting 
crowds, who clapped and cheered in affec- 
tionate admiration. 

The Prime Ministers were next in_ ten 
Royal Clarences. Mr. St. Laurent was seen 
to lean over and wave with special vigour as 
he passed the attractive green stands built 
outside Canada House, and to receive a 
hearty round of applause in return. Behind 
him rode Sir Winston Churchill, wearing 
under his Garter robes the uniform of a 
Warden of the Cinque Ports; he was making 
his famous V-signal from each side of the 
carriage in turn and how joyfully 
everyone responded to this and to Lady 
Churchill’s warm smile. 

Then came the carriage procession of the 
Princes and Princesses of the Blood Royal, 
the Duchess of Gloucester and the Duchess 
of Kent, both being accompanied by their 
children; and after them Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret, 
smiling happily and meeting with tremen- 
dous and heartfelt applause. 

Finally, there was Her Majesty’s own pro- 
cession. Chaplains and officers of the three 
services preceded her on foot and in car- 
riages — and the unfamiliar sight of a group 
of Admirals riding somewhat unhappily on 
horseback brought ready clapping and some 
chuckles from spectators. The Queen’s 
Escort of Officers, the Yeomen of the Guard, 
the Queen’s Bargemaster and Watermen and 
the Sovereign’s Escort, as well as those who 
rode behind Her Majesty — all of these re- 
ceived their due of applause. But the longest, 
loudest, happiest cheers of the day greeted 
the radiantly lovely Queen and her Consort. 
Wearing the Imperial State Crown, holding 
the Orb and Sceptre, and bowing to left and 
right, Her Majesty seemed to take awed 
pride in the joyful loyalty of her subjects 
which inspired them to wait for so many 
hours in such trying conditions to pay their 
respects to their Queen. 

And so the procession wound on — along 
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The Queen, now wearing the mantle of imperial purple and gold, heads the stately procession of 
two hundred and fifty persons down the length of the Abbey nave towards the annexe. She is 
escorted by her Gentlemen at Arms in their swan-plumed helmets and the aisle is lined with 
Yeomen of the Guard bearing their ancient halberds. Immediately behind the Queen is her Mistress 
of the Robes, the Dowager Duchess of Devonshire, attended by her page the Marquis of Hartington. 








The Commonwealth Prime Ministers are 
passing a group of Heralds on their way 
out of the Abbey. In the rear is Winston 
Churchill in his Garter robes. 


Sir Winston Churchill K.G. in his uniform 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. He is 
wearing the Badge of the Order of the 
Garter formerly belonging to his ancestor 
the great Duke of Marlborough. 


Two thousand, five hundred officers of 
the Commonwealth took part in the return 
procession to Buckingham Palace. 


Seats and stands are empty and the vast 
crowd throngs the Mall looking towards 
Buckingham Palace. 
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Oxford Street, down Regent Street and the 
Haymarket, through Admiralty Arch and 
along the Mall to Buckingham Palace, where 
the great gold State Coach finally arrived, 
after its journey of over five miles, at 4.56 
p.m. — just six-and-a-half hours after leav- 
ing for Westminster Abbey. 

But the celebrations were by no means 
over, and the crowd lingered on, congrega- 
ting 50,000-strong before the Palace. On the 
balcony at 5.42, Her Majesty appeared with 
the Duke of Edinburgh, their children and 
other members of the Royal Family, to 
acknowledge her people’s cheers and watch 
the R.A.F. Fly-past (including a Royal 
Canadian Air Force wing of twenty-four 
Sabre jets) that saluted her three minutes 
later. Again and again Queen and Consort 
came out onto the balcony to wave to the 
crowds six times in all, after which, at 
midnight, the palace lights were dimmed. On 
the third appearance, at 9.45, after her 
broadcast, Her Majesty switched on Lon- 
don’s illuminations; and as the Palace, West- 
minster Abbey, Eros and many other famous 
sites and buildings glowed with light and 
splendour, the general rejoicing reached new 
heights. Soon bonfires blazed on peak and 
hill throughout the land when Lord Rowal- 
lan, Chief Scout, started the chain of nearly 
1,400 beacons by lighting one thirty-five feet 
high in Hyde Park. 

Then the traditional fireworks on the 
South Bank stretched fiery fingers skywards 
to the immense joy of hundreds of thousands 
of spectators. This £12,500 display included 
maroons, set pieces depicting the Royal Fam- 
ily, countless rockets and gigantic catherine 
wheels, waterfalls of silver light that flowed 
into the Thames and salvoes of shells. 

Later on, because it was growing very 
cold, those multitudes spread along the 
banks and bridges of the river began to sing 
and dance. Around Eros, glowing in his 
golden cage, they were still dancing at 3 a.m. 
It had been a great and memorable day for 
their beloved young Queen and a day of 
heartfelt rejoicing for her loyal subjects; de- 
fiant of the weather to the last, they were in 
no hurry to seek the comfort of their homes. 
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The Queen and tht Duke of 


The Coronation coach was designe? by Sir Wi 
artist Cipriani. The golden tritot blowing 
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which support the front of the coach, are emblematic of sea power. 











igne by Sir William Chambers in 1761 and decorated with allegorical paintings by the Florentine 


tritot’ blowing conches, 
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Despite the rain and the long hours of waiting, the London 
crowd smiles just as happily as does all the royal party 
grouped on the balcony at Buckingham Palace, and Queen 
Salote of Tonga who drove in a state Jandau in the procession. 
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The illuminations at night were of unsurpassed splendour 


and no one had a finer view than 


surveyed all such scenes for over a hundred years from the 


top of his column in Trafalgar Square. 
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Lord Nelson who has 
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The smiling Queen in full regalia re-enters Buckingham Palace. In her sceptre can be seen the 
great Star of Africa, the largest cut diamond in the world. 


A family group showing the Queen with her mother and sister; the Duchess of Kent with her 
younger children is at the left; the Princess Royal and the Duchess of Gloucester with her two 
sons are on the right. The Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Kent are 


at the back. 


The royal party is watching the planes of the Royal Air Force fly past in their Coronation salute, 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne show great interest. 
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by ROBERT J. C. STEAD 


ae from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific treated Coronation Day as an event 
of the In 


every most 


most outstanding significance. 


province and territory, in 
cities and towns, the citizens assembled to 
give expression to their loyalty, to their 
affection for their young Queen, and to their 
solidarity the 


wealth and Empire of which she is the 


with world-wide Common- 
symbolic head. Possibly never in history was 
there such an out-pouring of loyalty and 
love for a single individual on a single day. 

In devoting its August issue to this out- 
standing and timely subject the Canadian 
the 


operation of federal and provincial officials 


Geographical Journal has sought co- 


omen aor ‘agua ‘Aly 


iP 


7? 





His Excellency, the Governor General leaving Government House for Coronation ceremonies on 
Parliament Hill, with a mounted escort of R.C.M.P. 


Coronation Day in Canada 


Canada. The results are presented herewith 
as a record of an occasion already historic 


and one which will increase in_ historic 


significance as the years go by.* 


The Federal Capital 


The lawns of Parliament Hill were the 
centre of one of the greatest assemblies of 
military and civilian personnel in the 


history of Ottawa. About 7,000 men and 
women joined in the parade and an esti- 
mated throng of 100,000 packed Parliament 
Hill and the downtown streets. Perfect co- 
ordination between all services marked the 
movements of the Navy, Army, and Air 


in presenting, as adequately as possible in Force contingents, and so tight was the 
the space available, a cross-section of the schedule that each movement had to be 
Coronation celebrations in all parts of timed to the second. 

* Appreciation is expresse i to the following for generous co-operation in provi ling the factual material ipon which this articie 
is based and the photographs which accompany it: National Defence Department (Army); Ottawa Tourist and Convention Bureau 
National Film Board; Capital Press Service, Ottawa; Nova Scotia Bureau of Information; Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau; 
New Brunswick Bureau of Information: Dr. G. A. Frecker, St. John's, Newfoundland, and the St. John’s Daily Ns Quebex 
Provincial Publicity Bureau: Hamilton Junior Board of Trade: Mr. B. T. Richardson and the Toronto Telegram; Manitoba 
Department of Industry and Commerce; Saskatchewan Bureau of Publications; Alberta Government Publicity Office; British 
Columbia Travel Bureau 
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Coronation Day ceremonies on Parliament Hill where the Governor General addressed the as- 
sembled crowds immediately before the Queen’s speech was relayed from England. Acting 
Prime Minister Brooke Claxton is on Mr. Massey’s right. 


Trooping of the colour by the Governor 
General's Foot Guards, religious observances 
in two parts of the city, Coronation music by 
massed bands consisting of 449 musicians, 
an impressive national ceremony on Parlia- 
ment Hill, the relayed broadcast of Her 
Majesty the Queen’s address to the world, 
a fly-past of more than 100 aircraft of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, a mammoth 
march past of all servicemen on parade with 
the salute taken by the Governor General, a 
special 42-gun artillery salute and a band 
concert on Parliament Hill were the high- 
lights of the Armed Forces’ participation in 
the Ottawa celebration. 

The national ceremony on Parliament Hill 
began at 3.45 p.m. with the arrival of the 
Governor General who received a_ salute 
from the Governor General’s Foot Guards 
and made a brief inspection, after which, 
and in English, he 


speaking in French 





delivered a short address. Then, at a fanfare 
of trumpets, the Governor General’s Stan- 
dard was lowered and the Royal Standard 
the His 
Excellency then announced “Her Majesty 
the Queen,” 
relayed the Queen’s address to her subjects. 


was broken out at masthead. 


and a public address system 


During the evening massed bands presented 
a band concert. 

A gay and brilliant scene was presented 
by the state ball given by His Excellency 
the Governor General at Government House, 
which was attended by 


many persons 


prominent in the political, military, and 
social life of the capital. 

The city of Ottawa added a colourful and 
unusual touch in the form of a flotilla which 
proceeded from a point on Dow’s Lake down 
the Rideau the 


Bridge Dock conveying the Acting Mayor 


Canal to Confederation 


and members of the Board of Control and 


Council in their official robes. 
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The Coronation Day rally in Bannerman Park, St. John’s. 


Newfoundland 
In Newfoundland, hold 


firmly to their religious heritage, Coronation 
Day was widely marked by religious services. 
All through the prayers 
offered for the Queen, from the 
services in the cathedrals and larger churches 
of all denominations in St. John’s to the 
simple prayers that went up from the little 
school chapels of the small hamlets along 


whose people 


province were 


solemn 


the coast. 

With religious ceremonies over, secular 
celebrations went into full swing. St. John’s 
marked the eve of the Coronation and 
Coronation night itself balls 
parties of many varieties, one being the 
Coronation Ball sponsored by the I.0.D.E. 
to aid the fund established at the suggestion 
of Sir Winston Churchill for the restoration 
and preservation of Westminster Abbey. 

On Coronation Day a parade was held 
in which all branches of the Services, as 


with and 


well as various cadet corps and youth 
organizations such as Girl Guides and Boy 
Scouts took part. The parade ended with a 


mass assembly attended by a throng esti- 
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mated to be perhaps the largest ever to 
gather for such an occasion in St. John’s. 
In the absence of Sir Leonard Outerbridge, 
the Lieutenant Governor, who was attend- 
ing the Coronation, the troops were reviewed 
and an address of loyalty delivered by Sir 
Albert Walsh, Chief Justice and Adminis- 
trator. 

An unusual feature was the distribution of 
90,000 boxes of candy, bearing a 
lithographed portrait of the Queen, one to 
each school child in the province. Where 
ordinary transportation facilities could not 
cope with the problem of delivering the 
candy in time for Coronation Day, packages 
were dropped by plane by the R.C.A.P. 
The day closed with a reception at Govern- 
ment House where the Administrator and 
Lady Walsh received a large number of 
representative citizens. So ended, in the 
ancient Humphrey 
Gilbert in the name of the first Elizabeth 
in 1583, the festivities honouring the second 
Elizabeth and greeting the dawning of a 
new Elizabethan Age. 


ach 


city claimed by Sir 





Prince Edward Island 


Prince Edward Island, although the small- 
est of Canada’s provinces, celebrated the 
Coronation in a manner as large-hearted as 
any. Thoughts were naturally turned to the 
fact that the Island is justly referred to as 
the Cradle of Confederation, and in Domi- 
nion affairs has played a part out of all pro- 
portion to its physical size or the number of 
its population. 


The day was started off with religious 
A royal salute of 


Park, 


services in the churches. 


21 guns was fired from Victoria 


Charlottetown, at noon. 


While celebrations were carried out in all 
towns and most villages, the biggest turnout 
Charlottetown, capital 


was, naturally, in 


city of the province and largest centre of 





Scene in King Square, Charlottetown, assembly point for the parade. 


CORONATION DAY IN CANADA 


population. Thousands of school children, 
accompanied by their parents, assembled at 
the Provincial Exhibition Grounds and took 
the 
expressions of loyalty in addresses by the 
Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, Administrator of 
the province, and Mayor J. D. Stewart. 


part in ceremonies, which included 


The highlight of the afternoon was the 
speech of Queen Elizabeth, which was heard 
the 
hibition grounds. 
the 
Guides, 


over loudspeaker system at the ex- 
Servicemen, members of 


Boy Girl 


Brownies, school cadets 


Canadian Legion, Scouts, 
Wolf Cubs, 
and firemen took part in a parade. 

Horse racing and fireworks at the Char- 
lottetown driving park inthe evening brought 
to an end a day that will go down as mem- 
the of Prince Edward 


orable in history 


Island. 
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Nova Scotia 


Throughout the length and breadth of 
Nova Scotia, upon which the title “Royal 
Province” was bestowed by King James the 
First of England and Sixth of Scotland in 
1625, thousands of loyal citizens paid tribute 
in a fitting manner as Elizabeth II ascended 
the throne of her ancestors in Westminster 
Abbey, London, on June 2. The feelings of 
Nova Scotians for their beloved Queen were 
evidenced both solemnly and joyfully as 
they dedicated themselves in church services 
and celebrated with street parades and other 
public ceremonies. 

Halifax was blessed with bright sunshine 
throughout the day. Observances began in 
the early morning with special religious 
services in the churches, followed by a 
parade of the famed Halifax Junior Bengal 
Lancers to the Parade facing city hall where 
they were presented with new numnahs by 
Mayor Richard A. Donahoe, Q.C. The 
ceremonies included trooping of the colour 
and a ride past, while the tartan-clad Queen 
Elizabeth Pipe Band supplied appropriate 
and appealing music. 

Another highlight of the day’s activities 





The Halifax Junior 
Bengal Lancers 
being presented with 
new numnahs (sad- 
dle pads) by Mayor 
Richard Donahoe. 


was a tri-service parade of the armed forces 
embracing over 1,500 persons stationed at 
Halifax together with scarlet-coated mem- 
bers of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. On the slopes of historic Citadel Hill 
the Rt. Hon. J. L. Isley, Chief Justice 
of Nova Scotia, inspected the guard and read 
the address of loyalty, which was followed by 
the breaking out of the Royal Standard and 
a fanfare of trumpets by the Royal Canadian 
Coast Artillery Band. Climaxing the ceremo- 
nies were fly-pasts by Royal Canadian Navy 
and Royal Canadian Air Force aircraft in giant 
“E” for Elizabeth and “Anchor” formations. 
The major social event of the day was a 
grand tri-service Coronation ball held at 
H.M.C.S. Stadacona. Other dances and 
celebrations were held elsewhere in the city, 
including a beacon fire and special ceremo- 
nies on the Public Commons arranged by 
Boy Scouts. The Halifax celebrations were 
typical of the manner in which Truro, New 
Glasgow, Springhill, Wolfville, Amherst, 
Westville, Pictou, Sydney, Yarmouth, Parrs- 
boro, and other centres throughout the 
province participated. 
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New Brunswick 

Church services, oaths of allegiance, royal 
salutes, parades and fireworks summed up 
Coronation Day activities in New Bruns- 
wick. An international flavour was exem- 
plified at the border town of St. Stephen, 
where school children in the adjoining town 
of Calais in the United States were given a 
holiday and the stores were closed for half a 
day so that citizens there could take part in 
the ceremonies. Members of fraternal, 
church, youth and social organizations in 
towns on both sides of the International 
Border took part. At Saint John a detach- 
ment of sailors from the United States 
destroyer Strickland joined the Coronation 
Day parade. 

The observance in Fredericton, the capital, 
was typical of the many held in the province. 
On the beautiful grounds of Christ Church 
Cathedral the Right Reverend W. H. Moor- 
head, Bishop of Fredericton, conducted a 
drumhead service assisted by clergy of other 
Protestant denominations, and a_ special 
mass was celebrated in St. Dunstan’s 
Roman Catholic Church. Some 2,500 present 
and former servicemen, cadets, scouts, 
Guides and other youth organizations par- 
aded, and forty floats circled streets lined 
with thousands of residents. In the evening 
the Lieutenant Governor's ball was followed 


Scene during religious services at Christ Church Cathedral, Fredericton. 






















Coronation Day, on the grounds of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Fredericton. 


by a fireworks display on the banks of the 
St. John River. 

Appropriate celebrations were also held at 
Moncton, Lancaster, Edmundston, Camp- 
bellton, Chatham, Newcastle, Sussex, and 
other centres throughout the province. Firing 
of a royal salute was part of the program in 
each of the larger communities, and fly-pasts 
of speedy jet aircraft added an up-to-the- 
minute touch to parades and pageantry. 
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Quebec’s historic St. John’s Gate in the walls of the ancient capital city again echoed to the tread 
of marching troops, this time veterans of Normandy and Korea, as the people of Quebec cele- 
brated Coronation Day. 


Quebec 


Coronation Day was celebrated through- 
out the Province of Quebec with all the verve 
and gaiety of the Quebec temperament, but 
behind the gay decorations, the parades and 
functions, and underlying all, were deep 
religious feeling and warm approval of the 
installation of Elizabeth II. French Quebec 
is unswervingly loyal to the Monarchy—a 
fact brought home with great impact when 
the late King George and his Queen visited 
the province in 19389. The warmth of the 
reception to the royal visitors at the dockside 
at Quebec and throughout the province was 
a revelation to many on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The Coronation provided another oppor- 
tunity for the people of Quebec to manifest 
the affection and respect in which they hold 
the Queen of Canada. In Montreal alone 
more than 400,000 took part in the public 
demonstration. Cardinal Leger of Montreal 
prayed at a Pontifical High Mass at St. 
James Basilica for divine guidance of the 
young Queen, and commented on the fact 
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that the Church always respected the power 
of civil authority. At a special service in 
Christ Church Cathedral Very Reverend G. 
H. Dowker, Anglican Dean of Montreal, 
underlined the religious aspect of the 
Coronation and dedication of the Queen. 
Following services in churches throughout 
the province, parades attracted great crowds 
of celebrants. More than 7,500 troops 
marched in Montreal alone; ships of twelve 
nations, gay with bunting, lay in the har- 
bour, while bombers and jet fighters roared 
overhead. At Fletcher's Field, before 100,000 
people, Mayor Camillien Houde voiced the 
lovalty of the people of Montreal to Queen 
and Crown—symbols, he said, of our 
common heritage and our link with fellow 
compatriots throughout the Commonwealth. 
In the capital city bands blared as troops 
marched along narrow streets and up steep 
hills to a giant celebration on the Plains of 
Abraham, and elsewhere throughout the 
province were parades, fireworks, and march- 
ing men, old veterans and new soldiers, 
united in their devotion to their Queen. 











Ontario 


Ontario’s celebrations were held at Toron- 
to, Hamilton, Windsor, London, and practi- 
cally all other centres. Within Toronto’s 
gaily decorated city hall the Council went 
into special session to approve an address of 
loyalty and devotion to the Queen. Follow- 
ing the 
denominational religious service was held on 


reading of the address a non- 
the steps of the city hall, and thousands 
gathered to hear a public address system 
the 
rituals, and the voices of many thousands 


present a commentary on London 
joined in the singing of “God Save the 
Queen”. 

An impressive garrison drumhead service 
drew throngs to the University of Toronto 
campus, where Chief Justice Pickup, ad- 
ministrator of the province in the absence 
of the Lieutenant Governor, gave the loyalty 
address. Following separate Protestant and 
Catholic services the parade moved down 


Garrison drumhead service on University of Toronto campus, University College in background. 





CORONATION DAY IN CANADA 


University Avenue past a reviewing stand. 
During the march past R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. 
planes flew overhead. Night time brought 
beacons and bonfires in many parts of the 
city, and local ethnic groups staged a gigantic 
Coronation show at the Canadian National 
Exhibition softball stadium. 

In Hamilton, 85,000 people lined the 
streets and another 20,000 swarmed to Civic 
Stadium to watch the greatest demonstra- 
tion in the city’s history. Under the guidance 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce the 
efforts of seventy service clubs and civic 
groups were co-ordinated in such programs 
as a Coronation ball, a tree-planting cere- 
mony commemorating the occasion, a Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide parade 8,000 strong, 
a military tattoo, powerboat regatta, church 
services, band concerts and television parties. 
The Coronation Day parade was the most 
colourful, the longest and the finest ever 
produced in Hamilton. 
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Manitoba 


The people of Manitoba, from those of 
Winnipeg and hundreds of towns and vil- 
lages in the older parts of the province to 
rugged frontier places like The Pas and Flin 
Flon, 


the crowning of their new Queen. 


joined in enthusiastic celebration of 
Parades 
and bonfires, and ceremonies both solemn 


and jubilant, marked the rejoicing of a 
people happy in their homage to the Crown. 

Coronation ceremonies started at sun- 
down the previous day when Boy Scouts 
the 


glow of giant bonfires to an accompaniment 


and Cubs pledged their allegiance in 


of fireworks and the singing voices of youth 
honouring their Queen. In Winnipeg the skirl 
of bagpipes introduced concerts and _ balls 
and many of 
the 


word 


on the eve of the celebration, 
the people 
British 
picture 


remained awake to hear 
Broadcasting Corporation’s 
which started at 4 a.m. Winnipeg 
time. 

By noon thousands of people jammed the 


grounds at the Legislative Buildings, where 


SO 


Coronation Day scene at Winnipeg, showing massed choir of junior high school students. 


. 
. 





took 
Five thousand men and women of the 
Navy, Air Force, 
organizations, marched to 


the official ceremonial observances 


place. 
Army, and veterans’ 
the 


seven bands through the heart of the city. 


music of 


A choir of 300 junior high school students, in 
full dress, led by the band of the Royal 
Canadian Horse Artillery, set the back- 
ground for a fanfare of brasses which in- 
troduced the speakers. Lieutenant Governor 
R. F. Williams expressed the sentiments of 
“The 


people of Manitoba have come from almost 


the assembled throngs in the words, 


every country to make their homes in 
Canada, but they are united in loyalty and 
devotion, and join in wishing for our gracious 
Sovereign a long, peaceful, and happy reign.” 

With the last notes of “O Canada” 
of the R.C.A. roared a 21l-gun salute while 
Mustang fighters of the City of Winnipeg 
R.C.A.F. Reserve Squadron 
over the Legislative Buildings. The *‘( 
Boy” 


on a more golden or stirring sight. 


guns 


swung low 
rolden 


which tops the buildings never looked 











Typical scene in 
Saskatchewan on 
Coronation Day. 
General Alex. 
Ross here ad- 
dresses the people 
of Yorkton and 
surrounding 
region. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan the celebration of the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II continued 
for nearly 30 hours. Lights burning in city, 
town, village and farm homes through the 
night of June 1-2 meant radios tuned to the 
London broadcasts and families and neigh- 
bours gathered to hear those stirring ac- 
counts. Many churches throughout the 
province held communion services at the 
same time as that at Westminster Abbey and 
others held special services later in the 
morning. 

The daylight hours were given over to 
parades, demonstrations by the Armed 
Forces, cenotaph services, and sports, while 
in the evening talent reviews and pageants 
attracted huge crowds. After the last flare 
of fireworks the celebrants at many places 
swung and whirled to the old-time tunes of 
square dances into the small hours of the 
morning. 

Coronation services throughout the prov- 
ince were co-ordinated by the establish- 
ment of a provincial committee responsible 
to the cabinet. The highlight of the com- 
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mittee’s work was the production of a 
pageant written and composed by Neil Har- 
ris, of Saskatoon, in which musical and 
visual tributes were paid to the British 
Monarchy in terms of the Province of 
Saskatchewan. Letters were written to 600 
mayors, reeves, and municipal secretaries 
and more than 125 community celebrations 
were developed, many of them combining 
the talent and audiences of several neigh- 
bouring localities. In Regina a long parade 
of armed forces and reserve personnel, 
school children, R.C.M.P., Scouts, Guides, 
Cubs and Brownies led the way to the 
exhibition grandstand where local talent 
groups were featured in an afternoon pro- 
gram. A similar parade in Saskatoon led to 
the Riverside Kiwanis Park where a special 
Coronation ceremony was held. In all other 
centres the day was observed in an ap- 
propriate manner. Evidences of international 
good-will were the attendance of the 
colourful Elks Band from Williston, North 
Dakota, at the Estevan celebration, and 


the American Legion Band from Minot, 
North Dakota. 



















Alberta 


Of all the provinces of Canada it was the 
luck of ‘Sunny Alberta’ to be the only one 
on which the sun did not shine generously 
on Coronation Day. Rain in_ northern 
Alberta and almost unprecedented storms 
in the south forced cancellation of plans in 
many parts of the province. 

In Edmonton, Alberta’s capital city, 
celebrations were under provincial-civic 
convenorship. They got under way with an 
interdenominational religious service at- 
tended by 12,000 persons. A new park was 
dedicated by Mayor Hawrelak; a military 
display was high-lighted by a 21-gun salute; 
city schools presented a patriotic program 
of music, marching, and song; members of 
several national and cultural groups per- 
formed in their colourful folk costumes, and 
a monster rally was held by Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides. 

At Calgary a handsome military parade 
was staged. Following religious services 
there and elsewhere Albertans broke loose 
in true Western style. Wherever the weather 
permitted out-door plans were put into 
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Part of the cere. 
monies on Coron- 
ation Day in the 
capital city, Ed. 
monton. 





effect; they took the form of rodeos, sports 
programs, parades of military and civic 
organizations with colour-decked _ floats, 
barbecues and the lively rhythms of square 
dances. Evening celebrations mostly took 
the form of concerts, square dances, and 
formal balls. Boy Scouts and Cubs lit 
beacon fires in a cross-country chain of 
blazes as a tribute to the Queen, and every- 
where fireworks roared a brilliant finale to 
Coronation Day. 

Lethbridge staged military parades, serv- 
ices, and tree-planting ceremonies, and 
finished off with a gigantic square dance in 
the evening. 

Medicine Hat featured folk dancing and 
a giant lighted Union Jack which will remain 
lighted during the summer months. At 
Drumheller, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, and 
other centres in all parts of the province 
appropriate celebrations were held, and at | 
Coronation the postmaster was kept busy 
cancelling thousands of stamps on request 
of philatelists from almost all parts of the 
world. 








British Columbia 
British Columbia was never more deserv- 
ing of its name than on the second day of 
June, when it joined the vast British Com- 
monwealth and Empire in celebration of the 
Coronation of Her Gracious Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth II. 


Separated from the scene of the momen- 


CORONATION DAY IN CANADA 


ping that expressed the exuberant spirit of 
the occasion. A novel feature of the parade 
was contributed by the city’s Chinese com- 
munity with a two-man “lion” prancing 
along the route accompanied by weird 
oriental music to drive away the evil 
spirits, while high above flew jet planes and 
Lancaster bombers in tight formation 


— tous ceremony by a continent and an ocean, against the sky. 

ron- . > > eas : — 

the the people of Canada’s westernmost prov- Vancouver, British Columbia’s largest 
Ed. ince, seventy per cent of them of British city, declared its loyalty and its jubilation 


origin, found distance no obstacle to their 
wholehearted participation in the spirit of 
the occasion. British Columbians of every 
race, colour, and creed joined in the exult- 
ation of this glorious moment. Many 
thousands of them sat at their radios all 
through the night listening to the B.B.C.’s 
splendid broadcast of the procession and 
ceremony. 

In Victoria, capital city of the province, 
the streets came alive under a bright sun to 
the exciting colour and stirring sound of a 
long Coronation Day parade. Two thousand 
men and women of the Armed Forces were 
followed by hundreds of civilian marchers 
and an impressive array of floats. A gaily 
costumed girls’ drill team from Port Town- 
send, Washington, joined similar groups of 
Victoria girls in a display of intricate step- 








with a royal round of events—pageants, 
cavalcades, massed TV sets bringing the 
London telecast to thousands of viewers, 
and a grand Coronation ball; outdoor sports, 
square dancing, parades, military and fancy 
dress, and a night-time dazzle of bonfires and 
fireworks. New Westminster’s Ancient and 
Honourable Hyack Battery fired a 21-gun 
salute by setting off powder charges 
between two anvils in a ceremony that 
dates back to 1871. 

Other Coronation services were staged in 
cities, towns and villages throughout the 
province. Special church services, school 
assemblies and holiday entertainments im- 
pressed upon the more than a million people 
of British Columbia the deep significance 


and triumphant joy of the Coronation of 
Her Gracious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth IT. 
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Section of Corona- 
tion Parade in Vic- 
toria, capital city of 
the province. 
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CORONATION DAY 
ACROSS CANADA 


(1) Hungarian float, Flin Flon, Man- 
itoba; (2) Montreal, Quebec; (3) 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; (4) Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; (5) Calgary, Alberta; 
(6) Parliament Buildings, Victoria, 
British Columbia; (7) Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island; (8) Hamilton, 
Ontario; (9) St. John's, Newfound- 
land; (10) Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick; (11) Firing 21-gun salute, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 
Application for Membership 


Kay Cannon (Coronation Day, London) 


was born in Lincoln, England, coming to 
Canada with her family in 1923. She THE CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


attended Branksome Hall, Toronto, and the ' 
University of Toronto, graduating with a Ottawa - Canada | 
B.A. degree in English and Literature. For 
some years Miss Cannon was on the editorial 
staff of Canadian Geographical, subsequently 


Please enter my name as a member of 


The Canadian Geographical Society 


working in London for British periodicals of for ........ _ years, during which period 
a geographical and pictorial type. Now I shall receive monthly copies of the 
married (Mrs. J. Steward), she lives in Canadian Geographical Journal. 
Manchester and does free-lance writing.— | 
Robert J. C. Stead (Coronation Day in I enclose. 
Canada) was born in Ontario but spent many | 
years in Manitoba and Alberta, and he Name...... | 
knows Canada well from coast to coast. Mr. 

Address... 


Stead is known to countless readers through 
his novels and volumes of verse, and 
through widely circulated official publica- 
tions of the Departments of Immigration | ................-.. 
and Colonization, and Mines and Resources. 
Now retired from official life, Mr. Stead 
devotes himself to literary work. 
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Of all Her Majesty’s loyal subjects, none is more unswerving in 
his devotion to the Crown and the ideals it stands for than is 
the man through whose labours Ontario’s vast mineral 


resources are given to the world. 


Nor is there a richer field of wealth and promised 
wealth in all The Queen’s domains than that which 


is represented in Ontario’s great mining industry. 


Miner, prospector, mine operator, the Ontario 
Department of Mines, and all others whose 
careers are devoted to the development 


of our mineral resources, join in the toast: 


“A Long Life to Ger Majesty” 





ONTARIO 


THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


HON. PHILIP T. KELLY H. C. RICKABY 
Minister Deputy Minister 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
Lancashire Landscape 


by Jessica Lofihouse 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $3.75) 


Lancashire Landscape is written about the area 
around Preston, Blackburn and Wigan. This location 
suggests drab and dismal industrial towns rather than 
the rural regions with which one usually connects 
Miss Lofthouse’s writing. However, she reveals to the 
reader a surprisingly beautiful countryside very close 
to the sprawling cities and main roads. Skilfully inter- 
weaving the historical background and the present 
landscape Miss Lofthouse takes the reader leisurely 
from little valleys to wild moors, into old homes 
and onto the Roman roads uncovering intimate details 
of the unexpectedly interesting and varied flavour of 


the Lancashire landscape. J. D. CHapMan 


Ticket to Israel 
by Judy Shepard and Alvin Rosenfeld 
(Clarke, Irwin, Toronto, $4.75) 


For those who contemplate a visit to Israel, this book 
is almost a must. The practical and experienced 
approach to the tourist’s problems inspires an imme- 
diate confidence in the authors, who have made the 
journey a number of times. In spite of their competent 
guidance, the tangle of red tape thrown in the way of 
the would-be visitor is seriously discouraging and it 
will be a brave man indeed who ventures farther than 
merely contemplating a visit to this newest of new 
countries. The $2,000 deposit on my car would be 


enough to stop me. 


Their account of Israel is full of interest and provokes 
a good deal of sympathy with the settlers who have 
overcome such difficulties in making the desert blossom 
like the rose. They are very human, proud of their 
successes and they feel no shame at all in admitting 
their failures. Instead, they find their mistakes and go 
about remedying them with common sense and renew- 
ed courage, with none of that senseless and irritating 
inferiority complex which plagues some much older 


‘young’ countries. 


There is a sensitive and apt linking up of the Old 
Testament and modern Israel, and the parallels and 
differences are both fascinating. The reader may occa- 
sionally find himself bogged down in Hebrew or 
Yiddish terminology and may be forgiven if, at times, 
he can no longer distinguish between the kibbutznik 
and the kibbitzer. For those who do not expect to take 
immediate advantage of the author's suggestions, the 
book becomes a trifle slower in pace towards the end, 
a fault which might have been avoided if the publishers 


had included a few pictures. Dovetas LercuMaNn 
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“EXPORT” 


CANADA’‘S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





A Forgotten Journey 
by Peter Fleming 
(Clarke, Irwin, Toronto, $2.50) 


It was in 1934-1935 that Peter Fleming undertook 
his Forgotten Journey through Asia and he was then 
but twenty-seven. His style is full of “those juvenile 
ardours and audacities of expression which so often 
amuse the wise man and exasperate the pedant”’. 
One is reminded of Kipling’s From Sea to Sea, an account 
of travels at the age of twenty-two. There is the same 
self-satisfied superiority and condescension, the strange 
seeking after rare words, without regard for any mean- 
ing they may convey to the reader. Details of huntin’, 
shootin’, and ridin’ in Central Asia, with all the jargon 
of obsolescent terms, seem just a trifle affected. 


Irritating too are the priggish nicknames of acquain- 
tances in the demi-aristocracy, Mogs and Kini, whose 
very sex would be in doubt were it not for the foot- 
notes. Such flaws are annoying and do nothing to 
improve a book which, otherwise, is a most readable 
account of a part of the world few of us are likely to be 
allowed to visit. The photographs are good and there 
are some shrewd comments of character, especially the 
one on page 132 which the Editor won't let me quote. 

Dove as LeecHMaN 
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ELECTRONICS 


all about? 





It’s the greatest single step yet taken into tomorrow’s world 


Electronics has revolutionized the whole art 
of communications. 

Electronics that first gave us radio—and then 
television—can now flash words and pictures 
around the world at the speed of light. One 
application is the micro-wave that gives us 
the television hookup and allows hundreds 
of telephone conversations to be carried 
simultaneously on one carrier beam. It is 
also the power that allows plane to talk with 
plane and prospectors in the inaccessible 
northland to keep constantly in touch as eas- 
ily as we speak with a neighbour by telephone. 


Electronics has made radar possible—and the 
pilotless aircraft and the guided missile that 
seeks out its target and tracks it to inevitable 
doom. It can guide planes in the sky and 
ships at sea and bring them safely home. 
Another appliance is the electronic brain that 
can compute, in minutes, mathematical com- 
plexities that would take skilled mathemati- 
cians days or even years to calculate on paper. 


ELECTRONICS SPEEDS 
THE PACE OF INDUSTRY 
Canadian General Electric, as you would 
expect of Canada’s largest electrical 
company, is vitally involved with the 
science of electronics. It was the 





first company to build television sets in Canada. 
It pioneered in two-way radio communica- 
tion. It installed the country’s first synchro- 
tron—popularly called an atom smasher—at 
a Canadian university. It was the first com- 
pany to manufacture electronic tubes in 
Canada, including sub- miniatures and picture 
tubes. It is already producing an ever- 
lengthening list of electronic products for 
industry. 


Today, a group within the company is en- 
grossed in studying the limitless possibilities 
of transistors, the tiny electronic devices that 
can amplify electric signals a hundred thou- 
sand times. Not confined to any one industry, 
new electronic devices and controls are being 
used by the mining, pulp and paper, and 
textile industries, in steel mills and manufac- 
turing plants, and new applications are being 
found every day. 


Step by step for more than sixty years 
Canadian General Electric has gone for- 
ward with Canadian industry and has been 
proud to grow with Canada . today 
it is still im the vanguard as this 
country moves smoothly into the 


electronic age. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 
Canada’s Oldest and Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
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Nepal Himalaya 
by H. W. Tilman 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $5.00 


Good though this is, it is perhaps not Tilman at his 
best. Is it because it is so purely for the mountaineer ? 
It is so full of details of interest to him, and of little or 
none to the plainsman, that one tires and finds it 
difficult to keep the account of one ascent apart in 
one’s mind from the very similar details of some other 


climb. 


The photographs, as we have learned to expect, are 
stupendous. Nobody else seems able to succeed so well 
in conveying a sense of immensity within the narrow 


confines of twenty-six square inches. 


Permission to undertake the journey at all was 
difficult to get and the expedition had to plead its 
scientific purpose, so we are treated to the amusing 
sight of Tilman industriously herding little black beetles 
into a small bottle. Larger game is discussed too and 
the author appears prepared to give some credence to 
the existenee of the Abominable Snowman. My own 
expectation is that the tracks will prove to be those of 
Tilman himself, for he has covered more of this area 
than have many others. Certainly, none succeeds so 
well in showing us the serenity and dignity of the hills. 

DouGtas LeecHMAN 
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A Beautiful Gift Book 
CANADA 
at the 
CORONATION 
of 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


\{ permanent record in word and picture 
of the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II 
and Canada’s participation in this 
historic Ceremony. 


Includes a summary of the Corona- 
tion Ceremony. 
Over 100 full and half-page 
photographs. 


Close-ups of Queen Elizabeth, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Regalia, Crown Jewels, Stone of Scone. 


A de luxe volume, $3.00 
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